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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE. 

Henricus Regius, een " Cartesiaansch" hoogleeraar aan de 

Utrechtsche hoogeschool. M. J. A. De Vrijee. 's Gravenhage: 

Martinus Nijhoff. 1917. Pp. xxii + 221. 

Henricus Regius (Hendrick de Roy), usually mentioned in the 
histories of philosophy, along with Renerius, as one of the early 
followers of Descartes, was born in Utrecht in 1598. From 1638 
until his death in 1679 he was professor of medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht, which was founded by the city fathers of the ancient 
bishop 's see in 1636. The monograph of Dr. De Vrijer is concerned 
with the question as to whether Regius was indeed a disciple of 
Descartes. The result of his investigations appears to be that, 
whereas Regius was unquestionably strongly influenced by his great 
contemporary and derives his principal claim to the interest of pos- 
terity from his importance as an expositor of Descartes 's "new 
thought," he differed from Descartes in such fundamental respects 
that he should not be characterized as a "Cartesian." 

From 1609 until 1621 there was a break in the eighty years war 
of the Dutch provinces against the King of Spain. During that 
time many of the internal quarrels, of which the fire had been 
smoldering for a long time, broke out in the open. The bitter fight 
between Gomarists and Arminians, although ostensibly a squabble 
between two professors of theology in the University of Leiden, was 
fundamental in character. It was linked on the one hand with the 
quarrel between the autocracy of Prince Maurice and the aristocracy 
under the leadership of the counselor of the province of Holland, 
Johan van Oldenbarneveldt, who paid for his convictions on the 
scaffold in 1619. On the other hand it was a forerunner of the 
struggle between the Aristotelians and the exponents of the "new 
thought" which went on throughout the seventeenth century. 

The detailed account which Dr. De Vrijer gives of this struggle 
as it manifested itself within the philosophical faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht seems to the reviewer the most interesting part 
of the book. To it are devoted about 80 out of a total of 220 pages. 

When Regius came to the University of Utrecht in 1638, he had 
behind him many years of study, first in law and then in medicine, 
an extended sojourn in France and Italy, and a considerable period 
as a practising physician. While practising medicine in Utrecht 
from 1636 to 1638 he came in contact with Renerius, the first pro- 
fessor of philosophy there. His devotion to theoretical studies 
led him to gather about him a group of friends whom he acquainted 
with the results of his investigations. This established his reputa- 
tion as an exponent of the new points of view in the field of natural 
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philosophy. He guarded himself against attacks from the Church 
by subscribing without reserve to the whole of revealed Christianity, 
as interpreted by the synod of Dordrecht, not as a result of his sci- 
entific inquiries, but simply on the basis of the Scriptures. Once 
having done this, he did not allow his religious professions to inter- 
fere with his philosophical thinking. Within the University, after 
the death of Eenerius in 1639, he did not find much support. The 
theologian Gisbertus Voetius, the philosopher Senguerdius and others 
opposed every departure from accepted Aristotelian doctrine. 
Most of the controversies between the two sides were fought out at 
the defense of theses, now usually little more than a formality, but 
then an important element in the academic life. Characteristic of 
the situation is the following incident: When in December, 1641, 
Regius had one of his students defend the thesis that "the union of 
soul and body is a unity not essential but accidental" (non fit unum 
per se sed per accidens), Voetius, who was then rector magnificus 
of the University, replied by having his pupil, Lambertus van den 
Waterlaet, take the position that the thesis of Regius was both objec- 
tionable and without sense. He made use of this same occasion to 
declare that "the rotation of the earth is in conflict (1°) with the 
Scriptures, and (2°) with reason. The first follows from Joshua, 
10 : 12, Ecclesiastes, 1 : 4, and Psalms, 19 : 5, etc. : ' ' Voetius added 
that those who were dissatisfied with the old philosophy and looked 
to Descartes for light were like the Jews who still look to their 
Elijah to guide them in the path of truth. Through the influence 
of Burgomaster van der Hoolck, a friend of Descartes, Regius suc- 
ceeded in getting these theses made public as representing the views 
of Voetius only and not of the whole theological faculty : the origi- 
nal title had been "Corollaria admonitoria ex auctoritate S. S. Fac- 
ultatis Theologies." In 1642 Regius replied with a "Besponsio seu 
notce in appendicem ad corollaria theologica-philosophica," in which 
his opponents were rather roughly handled. Upon the advice of 
Descartes, to whom the manuscript of the "Responsio" had been 
submitted, the most severe strictures had been left out; Descartes 
wrote Regius a very extensive letter in which he outlined in detail 
the reply to be given Voetius. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
the academic senate condemned the "Besponsio" and asked the city 
fathers to suppress the publication, on the grounds that it had been 
printed by a Catholic and published by an Arminian ! Regius was 
ordered to limit his teaching strictly to medical subjects, and in the 
oration at the close of his rectorate in 1642 Voetius expressed the 
hope that "the philosophy of Descartes which had expected to gain 
the leadership had been banished from the University, never, with 
the grace of God, to return again. ' ' 
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But the magistrates of Utrecht did not maintain their edict 
against the teaching of Descartes. "They protested . . . and they 
appointed Cartesian professors. These accepted all the declarations, 
and used peripatetic books, but interpreted them in accordance with 
the fundamental ideas of Descartes." Regius and his pupils con- 
tinued to be the defenders at the University of Utrecht of the new 
philosophy. The struggle against the Voetians kept in the back- 
ground for a long time the fundamental differences which existed 
between his views and those of Descartes. To Voetius's biblical ar- 
guments for the existence of God, both men objected. But the onto- 
logical argument of Descartes was equally unacceptable to the mate- 
rialist Regius. And gradually their differences became more clearly 
defined. To show what they were, how they developed and why the 
historians have so largely ignored them, is Dr. De Vrijer's principal 
purpose. 

The source of information is found in letters written from 1638 to 
1645. Of those of Descartes to Regius, nineteen are contained in the 
correspondence of Descartes published in 1657 by Clerselier. Those 
of Regius to Descartes have apparently never been published in full ; 
their contents can only be inferred from references and extracts 
found in Baillet's Vie de Descartes of 1691. 

When the Meditationes de prima philosophia appeared in 1640, 
Regius was at first very enthusiastic. But in a short time his mate- 
rialistic conceptions led him to take issue with Descartes 's argument 
for the existence of God. He wrote "that from the notions of wis- 
dom, power, goodness, quantity, etc., within us, we form the idea of 
infinite or at least indeterminate wisdom, power and goodness, and 
of other perfections, which are attributed to God." To this Des- 
cartes replied: "I am not of such nature that I could by my think- 
ing extend to infinity those perfections which are present within me 
in insignificant form, unless we took our origin from that Being in 
which they are indeed found in infinite degree." Regius had con- 
tended, moreover, that "every untimely judgment depends upon the 
acquired and inborn temperament of body,-" to which Descartes 
objected, saying: "In this way the complete freedom of the will to 
improve this judgment would be eliminated ; and, if it does not do 
so, the mistake which arises therefrom would be a shortcoming on 
our part, but a pure negation, as far as God is concerned." The- 
fundamental differences between the two men come out very sharply 
here. Regius 's position was purely materialistic; thinking is for 
him a certain activity of the brain. Dr. De Vrijer suggests with 
some hesitation in a footnote on page 102, that Baillet purposely 
omitted the letters which deal with these questions in order to mini- 
mize Regius 's significance as an independent thinker. 
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The crisis came in 1645 when Begius was preparing to publish 
his Fundamenta physices. He had sent the manuscript to Des- 
cartes and the latter strongly disapproved of its publication. "I 
must say frankly," so Descartes wrote, "that I believe it to be of 
no use to you to publish anything in the field of philosophy, not even 
in the domain of physics. In the first place because your magistrate 
has prohibited your teaching a new philosophy, both privately and 
publicly ; and you would therefore give your enemies sufficient cause 
to have you removed. . . . Furthermore because I do not see that 
you can gain any praise from those things in which you agree with 
me, because you do not add anything of your own, unless it be order 
and conciseness, which two qualities will be criticized, I believe ; for 
I have not seen any who disapproved of my order, nor any who did 
not accuse me of too great conciseness rather than of prolixity. The 
rest, in which you differ from me, is, in my judgment, worthy of 
blame and reproach, but not of praise and I repeat emphatically that 
I must strongly dissuade you from publishing this book." It was 
published, however, in 1646, with a dedication to Prince Frederick 
Henry of Orange, a great admirer of Descartes. In his reply to the 
letter from which we have quoted, Regius defends his position and 
criticizes Descartes: "You may be less surprised at my attitude, if 
you know that many people of mind and power have frequently con- 
fessed to me that they had too good an opinion of your mind to 
believe that at bottom your opinions about the soul were not dif- 
ferent from those which go by your name. And not to hide any- 
thing from you, I must say that there are many here who believe 
that you have discredited your philosophy by the publication of your 
metaphysics. You promised things which are clear, certain and 
evident; but, so they contend, it is only obscure and uncertain." 
The verdict of history has not been in favor of Regius. Those ele- 
ments in his philosophy which differed from the views of Descartes 
were ignored and attention was directed to its similarity with Des- 
cartes 's Principia philosophic^, which appeared in 1647; he was 
accused of plagiarism. Dr. De Vrijer tries to correct this erro- 
neous view of Regius. He shows him to have been a man who had 
many shortcomings no doubt and who owed a very great deal to 
Descartes, but who was capable of independent thinking and who 
had the courage to maintain his own opinions where they differed 
from those of the master. 

Arnold Dresden. 
University op Wisconsin. 



